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Arlidge Case, ( [1915] A. C. 120) that author says : "Such transfer of authority 
[to administrative officers] saps the foundation of that rule of law which has 
been for generations a leading feature of the English constitution." Yet, view- 
ing as inevitable the expansion of administrative law, he attempts to draw the 
line between those cases in which the courts, as such, will interfere with the 
administrative and those in which they will not. A few apparently simple prin- 
ciples can be laid down. For example, that there will be no interference with 
discretion, but that officials are compelled to observe the law ; that the President 
or Governor of a state may not be coerced, and so on. But the difficulty 
encountered here is not only that the line has not d'et been clearly drawn by the 
courts, but that whatever line has been roughly sketched is subject to change 
with almost every case that reaches the Supreme Court of the United States or 
the House of Lords. 

Looking ahead, he regards the ideal system to be one in which administrative 
officials, passing upon quasi- judicial matters, shall sit as a court and be recog- 
nized as such. 

"An ideal administrative court (and it is that towards which all administrative 
courts are tending in France as in other countries) would be one whose members 
may be summarily removed by the executive, and whose orders and judgments 
would be capable of immediate execution, without being subject to review by 
any but a judicial authority of the same character." 

The American materials used by the author include all of the best works that 
we have on the subject from Wilson's The State and Goodnow's Comparative 
Administrative Law down to the latest articles in our law periodicals and the 
collections of cases prepared for the study of the subject in our law schools. 
His use of our case material and his understanding of American constitutional 
law show a sympathy with our institutions which cannot be excelled and is 
rarely equalled even in the best American law books. A single illustration will 
suffice. Notice particularly the keenness with which he follows the personalities 
of our judges, without losing sight of the continuity of the common law against 
which those personalities are mere incidents. 

"Finally, in 1905, came the decision in United States v. JuToy (198 U. S. 253) 
also delivered by Holmes, J., (Brewer, J., again dissenting,) in which it was 
held that the question whether in fact the person desiring admission was a 
citizen or alien was itself for decision by the immigration authorities, and their 
decision (in the absence at least of proof of abuse of authority of any kind) 
was not reviewable by the court on an application for habeas corpus. The later 
decision in Chin Yow V. United States (208 U. S. 8 [1908] ) delivered by 
Holmes, J., (with the concurrence of all the judges including Brewer, J.,) 
granting habeas corpus in a case where it appeared that the immigration authori- 
ties had not given the complainant a chance of establishing her citizenship, does 
not take away from the effect of the decision in United States v. JuToy (198 
U. S. 253). Mr. Justice Holmes, jurist as well as judge, has evidently travelled 
a long way from the day in 1891 when he pronounced judgment as a judge of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts in Miller v. Horton (152 Mass. 450)." 

Nathan Isaacs 
University of Pittsburgh Law School. 

Maritime Law. By Albert Saunders. Second Edition. London, Effingham 
Wilson, 1920. pp. xxxii, 501. 

The title page of this volume contains a statement that the Maritime Law 
as therein set forth is "illustrated by the history of a ship from and including the 
agreement to build her until she becomes a total loss." 

In the preface the author writes : 

"Some explanation is also due from me for adopting the narrative form in 
relation to such a subject. I have done so for the two-fold reason — 
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(i) That form enabled me to give a practical view of the law, and 
(2) I hope it has enabled me to produce a readable and interesting volume." 
It is the belief of the reviewer that the narrative form as used in this volume 
does not accomplish either of the results intended by the author. Many theories 
of Admiralty Law with regard to the rights and liabilities of owners and 
charterers, carriers and shippers, are so intricate that the necessity of keeping 
in mind the narrative as well as the statements of law only results in placing 
an added burden upon the reader. As an illustration of this : the author brings 
the steamship "Malabar" to London with a general cargo. Upon the discharge 
of the cargo there many questions arise with reference to demurrage, general 
average, cargo damage, etc. The reader follows the "Malabar" to the docks, 
becomes lost in a maze of statements of law covering the questions which arise, 
and is left high and dry to go back and rejoin the steamship again. It is difficult 
to see what practical advantage is actually gained by the use of this form. 
There is considerable doubt in the mind of the reviewer whether the question 
is presented in an especially practical way by stating in two lines, as is done on 
page in, that the steamship "Malabar," after discharging at Hankow, proceeded 
to London; and then occupying the next forty pages with a discussion of the 
rights and liabilities arising in London upon the discharge of the ship. The 
assumption of a detached state of facts in connection with each legal principle 
to be illustrated would bring both the facts and the principle which are illus- 
trated by them more clearly into the mind of the reader. 

A further quotation from the preface instructs the reader as to the main 
purpose of the book. 

"The chief aim and object of the book is to instruct students of my own 
branch of the profession not only in the law but in the practical application of 
it to merchant shipping." 

The author's style and sentence structure is hardly fitted to the purpose he has 
in mind. Long involved sentences consisting of clause within clause do a great 
deal to mar the readability of the volume. 

Two examples of defective English have been selected at random. In 
referring to the conveyance of military persons on board ship, the author says 
on page 334 — "It may be difficult to define the number of military persons the 
consequence of which may subject the neutral ship to the penalty, but in truth the 
number alone is an unimportant circumstance in the case on which the principle 
is built, since a fewer persons of higher quality and character may be of more 
importance than a much greater number of persons in lower condition." 

On page 335— 

"The steamer Nigretia was on a voyage from Shanghai to Vladivostock with 
a cargo of kerosene, only carried two Russian officers, who in assumed German 
names had gone abroad at Shanghai as passengers to Vladivostock, that was 
a Russian naval port." 

The author speaks several times in his preface of his desire to produce a 
practical book. Perhaps one of the best aids to his purpose would have been 
a clear style in which the facts are lucidly set forth and the principles of law 
are more tersely stated. The discussion of questions of law is far too obscured 
to make the volume a practical aid to ship-owner or merchant. 

The defective indexing of the book makes it impracticable for use in law 
offices. 

The reviewer would not have it inferred from the foregoing criticism of 
the method and style of the author that the treatise as a whole is entirely 
devoid of merit; on the contrary, the book shows abundant evidence of the 
learning and experience of the author. 

George de Forest Lord 

Columbia University Law School. 



